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in them elves, are applied to rrifling | > 
: inveſtigation or frivolous purſuits, we ri 
cule whilſt we pity the rſion: but ſhou 


the ſame faculties be engaged in — - 
| truth and propagating error, we throw: * 


the levity of ſarcaſm, and aſſume the energy _ Rs _— 


reſpect, the moſt valuable pri „ 


been derived, and the happieſt conſequen 
been deduced from the doctrine of the | 
33 B * > 7 


KHimſelf his lord 
inclined to conſider him as rather -ecgentric 
in his opinion, and ſhould probably conſign 
Him to a government 48 arbitrary, and - 


— vet this ts — ed 


as it was by the wiſdom, acknowledged by 
the reaſon, and ſuſtained by the firmneſs of 
our progenitors ; this doctrine, which flatters 
whilſt it protects, and gives us the ſpirit to 


act, whilſt it takes away the neceſſity of 


acting, has been often inſidiouſſy diſcuſſed, 
and Has been lately directly denied. 


Should an individual ſeek to diveſt himſelf 


of a valuable endowment, or an honourable 


privilege; ſhould he with to perſuade the 


world that he is deſtitute of liberal feeling, 
or manly independence; that he was created 


for ſubmiſſion, and born to crouch beneath 


the rod of the firſt of his ſpecies, who ſtyled 
—we ſhould be ſtrongly 


diſcipline as Jevere, as the vildneſs of bis mas; 
gination could nen, or the baſeneſo py his: 


5 ſpirit deſerve. 


But ſuch a man 3 be hoſtile: to: a. 


: ſelf alone, he would be content with his own 


ation, and ſatisfied with his own ſhame; © 


he v would neither infringe nor impeach the 


he would be the ares; but not che peſt of 
ſociety.” But how malignant is his intention, 
and how atrocious his erime, who deprives 
| his fellow-citizens of the moſt precious oft; 
and the moſt ſubſtantial honour, by denying 
their right to freedom. "0 denial the mere 
to be reprobated, When it is diſguiſed by: 
deducing that right from principles by which 
it cannot be ſupported, and defending hy oy . 
arguments by which it muſt be refuted. - I 
The only conſolation which endo oy 
this country; ſhattered and diſmembered as it 
is, was derived from the enlivening eefle@ion, | 
chat the principle of political government, ; 
eſtabliſhed at the revolution, had reſiſted every 5 
attack, and flouriſhed amidſt misfortunes 3 


that the poſſeſſion of the franchiſe it beſtowed i. 


had given dignity to defeat, arid in ſome 
meaſure enlivened the horrors of diſgrace 3 
and that the conviction of our felicity - in ſo 
Important an inſtance had mingled a few þ 
| grains of reluctant envy with. The HE. 5 
bpity of our foes. 
. "NM grand attack upon d celebtates - 
principle ſeems to have been ſomewhat i in- 
: ſagdeuuy reſerved for a period ke the 5 
Preſent, when e Ci ö Venant. TE: the N 


„ VE. 
| | governors and the governed hs been recently 
1 .ratified by the contracting parties, in terms 
the moſt unequivocal, and with the moſt 
poſitive effect. We have ſeen a government 
diſſolved with the conſent and by the decla- 
ration of the people We have ſeen a number 
of provinces, independent of each other, and 
connected only by local ſituation and ſimilar 
"diſtreſs, unite for mutual ſupport,” and form a 
federal aſſembly We have ſeen the freemen | 
of thoſe Provinces relinquiſh their. newly- 
acquired right to ſavage and uncontrolled” | 
liberty for the benefit of protection and the 
advantages of peace We have beheld an 
inſtance of the original compact, a ſolution of 
- doubts, and a leſſon to future ages. 

In the courſe of the preſent century, e 
in a neighbouring. ſtate, a few enlarged ſpirits, . 
animated with the love of freedom, and con- 
vinced of the rights of man, diſdained _ 
trammels of defpotiſm,, and dared to examine 
the principles of government and the reaſon | 
of ſubjection. Born in a land of llaves they | 
thought like freemen, and, thinking like free- 
men, they admired the conflitutions of Britain; 8 
they propoſed it as an example of a political | 
eee not ze to be local * 

555 1 | | 8 
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Wich the empire of reaſon, and congenia 


* x 36 3 
7 of 4a particular country, or the genius and 
prejudices of a ſingular people, but co-extenfive 


with the feelings of humanity. The fate of 
theſe daring ſpeculations was inevitable; . ey 
were reprobated by the tools of power, ne- 
glected by tlie multitude, and venerated by the 
few who had ſpirit to admire, and reaſon to i 
reflect. It remained for the preſent day to 
produce an almoſt miraculous alteration in the 
| general ſentiments of the people to whom 1 
have alluded. An arbitrary monarch became 
on a ſudden the patron of the oppreſſed. 5 
Armies, the inſtruments of tyranny, and the 
2 ſubverters of Juſtice, aſſumed ' the office of 
| protection; ; the military enthuſiaſm was for 
once directed to a noble and intereſting pur- 6 
poſe. Generals of the armies, and members 
; vo, the academies of Fr. rance exulted in che 


1 


| boldly pronounced the exlogium of 5 Its 
; . 

- Inſpired by che Pons of the _ — — 
5 Regt, ,our: neighbours are e animated wth 5 


» 


'- C 
* *3 
2 


„vid. . Litres de Marquis de Chaſtelue. 


* 


1 
a glow, and directed by a june of ſenti- 
ment, which have been long dormant and ap- 
parently extinct. They have reſolved to act 


from the conviction, and not to ſpeculate 15 
upon the exiſtence of their rights. They 


have ceaſed to be dazzled by the ſplendour 


of the crown, and diſdain to crouch nn, 


the weight of the ſceptre. 


* 


remembered the glory of their progenitors, 


and to emulate their generous exertions. It 
is in this country alone that opinions inimical 

to the privileges of humanity are promulgated 
or revived—In this country, che ſeat of * 


and the nurſe of . 


8 


ation. By him the natural connexion of 


| : the duties and comforts of life is accurately 
; delineated, and Oy enforced. From 


him 
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The ſubjects of another as 9055 alſo to 
| have adopted the ſpirit of reſiſtance, to have 


The peruſal of Mr. Archdeacon Paley's 
late publication, as long as he confines him- 
| elf to domeſtic rights and civil relations, 
| muſt effentially contribute to the uſeful fund 
of rational amuſement and important inform 


1 


him we may learn to reſtrain ee g 
paſſion, to cultivate the ſocial W aid | 
| to direct the operations of reaſon- ut 
Alter an eſtimate. of the duties a 
at once ſo juſt and fo. complete, we enicous - 
raged an ardent hope, and an almoſt decifive 
expectation of the moſt correct, and conſes 
quently the moſt enlarged * ſentiments. re- | 
ſpecting the rights of a eitizen, and the 'obli- 5 
gations of a ſubject. We did not indeed 
anticipate the laboured reſearch of Sydney, 
the ſage diſcuſſion of Locke, or the penetrating 
| deciſion of Monteſquieu; but contented/our= 
| ſelves with the proſpect of a ſober comment 
upon their principles, a diſtin& diſplay of 
their arguments, 770 * rational man 
totheir opinions. e 
As theſe hopes are | iſippointed, 4 were 
peetiape- too raſhly entertained. Our 'vene- 
ration for the wiſdom, and reſpect for the 
authority of thoſe celebrated men, were per- 
haps the reſult of early prejudice and here- 
ditary bigotry. We will even admit for a 
moment that hey embodied the deluſions of 5 
ſpeculation, and profaned the purity of truth. et 
But after we have thus conſented to doubt 
W to ſuſpect, we will extend our ſce ticiſn 


Ti. 55 
and our 1 a little farther; we will aſk, 


with. inquiſitive anxiety, whether perſpicuity 
has now ariſen from - confuſion ?' Whether 
our rights are accurately deduced and perma- 


| "nently eſtabliſhed? And whether the creed 


of Paley is to be deemed. in future the juſt 
rule, and the unerring guide of che r 
3 ened and orthodox politician? Ain 
Wöbat the opinions of e may 1 
5 after be, always fluctuating, and frequently 
4 abſ urd as they are, it is impoſſible to foretell. 
It is my preſent intention, in conſequence of 
the taſk I have aſſumed, to examine the 
doctrines which Mr. Paley has adopted, as 
- far as they reſpect the origin of n ee 8 
and the duty of ſubmiſſin. 
2 8 Government (ſays Mr. Paley). at. Giſt 


« parent © over his family, or af a commander 
over his fellow-warriors.” That parents in 
ſome inſtances. aſſumed the rule of their 
* families, and that a warrior was inveſted with 
Y Ty. command, antecedent to the regular 
eſtabliſhment of a ſyſtem. of civil government, 


| I readily admit; but on the other hand, I as 


+ Ha ee deny that any legitim: ate ſpecies of 
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 poſlibly be derived. urn 0 


= whom - they themſelves had inveſted. 


ED. 1 . 
| the, 1 or begehen ef mat nile or of 


that comman 
4 ** of 3 who 0 ipulited, to 3 


Though the patriarchal and military , I 25 


vernments are thus united, they are in 
ple completely diſtinct. The child OS 
the authority of his parent from the natural 

relatives of protection and obedience. - The 


tribe ſubmitted to the commands of the chief, 


1 military ſway. In the firſt inſtance the potret 
Was mild, domeſtic, and confined to the 
limits of adoleſcence. In the laſt, alive, 


| | extraneous, - and indefinitely. limited, or ex- | 
tended by circumſtances and events. In the 


. firſt inſtance, i it was inherent; in the laſt, ĩt 
was the e e of lecken and a PP 


Thi James? of he ds over ach child 5 


| was derived from infant imbecility, and the 


: inexperience of early youth. It was neceflary 
to enable the parent to warn with effect, and 
4 2 protect with efficacy, that the child ſhould 


erence or fear to liſten 


3 by rev 


. ” 


bey. But when, at the approach of 
hood. we ba: es the 23 of . 


% 
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. b 4 1 . 
of che father naturally ceaſed, and every | 
o0untinuation of it muſt have been the effect 
I of my veneration, and habitual eſteem. 
5 In like manner, at the expiration of the : 
term of hoſtility, when weakneſs condeſcended' , | 
to ſubmit, or reſentment deigned to be ap- 
peaſed, obedience to the commands of the 
leader was no longer eſſential or required. 5 
The victors and the vanquiſhed reſumed their 
former occupations z they purſued their game, 
or fed their flocks, without either demanding 
or . en he” extenſion of occaſional « com- 
eh appear to > l beten dhe MY OY 1 . 
E * limits of the paternal and the military 
| powers. When that meaſure was exceeded, 
or thoſe limits tranſgreſſed, the exerciſe of 
1 the authority became unlawful. It was no 
longer ſupported by neceſſity or conſent, and 
ie eee a ſyſtem of civil government to 
. which the duty of obedience is annexed, can 
. N never be derived from the weakneſs of me- 1 
FRY ee ſubmiſſion, or be W Upon, Rn b 
| baſis of inſidious uſurpation. . 
Let us now, abſtracted Kb e FO 
ee 2 With Mr. Pe 2 a | 
: = 


| objeAion, and untainted with abſurdity, - - 
If the venerable. parent, or — . 


ble exiſienes of mankind, it. 6 
Providence that ſuch government : q zoul 
eſtabliſhed by the egen or combina 
of the patr 


having ſtated "this: Ema ee pag us: now 


Proce ed: to examine, whether it is deren 


* 


contented himſelf with acquiring and 


. a HOT ale een aden, over | 


peaceful qua; and domeſtte 22000 i 
is, clear, that a went ſy 


ſway, that was neither aſſerted nor di 


If the ſame perſonages advanced atep farther, | 


and openly aſſumed, with the pureſt inten- 
tions, and for the moſt beneficent purpoſes, 


dhe adminiſtration of the affairs of the com- 


unity, the obedience which Was. rendered 
them. was rather. yielded chan exacted, the 
effect of ſpontaneous reſpect, and not of 
regular ſubordination. If the people revolted 
from that obedience, will any one conter 


that a er tie was diſſolved Which 


knit, or that a moral pr 


rmar tem of govern- 
ment could not be eſtabliſhed, n nor the duty 4K * 
ſubmiſfion inculcated by a ſecret and inviſible 


1 woe, 


4 LO EY * * 
P af if be E 
! 
R 


2 
2 


1 


It would be ridiculous to diſcus the be 


ä wig a ſpecies: of authority ſo looſe 
and ineffective as that which we have deſcrib= : 

ed: it would be equally ridiculous to aſſert, 

to ſtrengthen and confirm it. A commu- 


that ſuch tranſmiſſion in any degree tem 


nity of adult deſcendants might indeed exiſt 


at the deceaſe of the anceſtor, if he had wot > 
been deficient in longevity and a propagating 
ſpirit, the uſual and indiſpenſable character- 
iſtics of a patriarch. A tribute of reſpect and 
* attention might alſo be yielded by the family, 
ile his deceaſe, to the next in ſeniority and 


experience. But we perceive not in that 


event the juſt principle of civil government, 
© as long as the 1 hong was . JN oh and „ 


attention unexacted. 

We muſt cherefore purlbe the ler « ex- 
| panſion of the patriarchal and military. powers, 
as they operated in conjunction, before we 


dan derive from them the actual Sable 
of a ſyſtem of civil government. We muſt 
bchold the victorious chieftain, dignified with 


the honours of anceſtry, and erowned with 
the ee of ſucceſs, n the command 


5 


8 may behold the degrade: 


| 1 13 4 „ 
of his ti 


We muſt behold him inveſted with this ple- 


4 


ribe, and aſſert an almef abſolute dominion; 2 


nitude of power, acquired and maintained by . 


the obuious and innocent arts of & corrupting 
thoſe who were capable of corruption and 
removing. choſe who had virtue to reſiſt, by 1 
the * operation of poiſon, r ſwords — 
length. attain the obe e ry We 


rious lord, with patience that declines to reſiſt, 
and with ſubmiſſion that dares not murmur. 
Such is the deſtructive progreſs we are 
compelled to trace in ſupport of Mr. Paley's 1 2 


theory, and having ſo t traced it, theſe are the 3 


queſtions we may be now: induced. to aſx - 


Can it be the will of God that men ſhould | 


ſubmit to a . founded on fraud and "HE OE 


ſupported by atrocity? Or is it a moral 


obligation to yield to a dominion conſtructed 7 


on the wreck. of eyery duty of. morality. 4% | 
Can it be conducive to our comfort, or expe⸗ 7 
dient from our ſituation, to eſcape the wild 


fiend, miſeries of deſpotiſm ? Orj is it voile 5 5 


| 2 4 ; 4 
2 Paley $ Principles of {Nora and Politica Phil: 5 
| . 2 '& $ HA ; 8 % ths. e 


4 3: 


that p rotection ſhould be derived Sem op- 
e or dat eee ſhould d reſult from 
Violation? e f 
But there are certain 1 8 95 as | Rate 17 Mz: 
Paley, upon the exiſtence, or non-exiſtence of 
which I will be content to try the truth of his 
| theory. If it be true, the ancient ſtate of 
ſociety in moſt countries, and the modern 
condition, I do not ſay of ſome, but of the 
greater part of the uncivilized world, muſt 
exhibit an appearance which at once illuſtrates 
and confirms it—I1f it be true, the . earlieſt 
governments muſt of neceſſity have been mo- 
| narchical—Theſe poſitions Mr. Paley will not 
ſurely oppoſe, and it therefore remains to be 
demonſtrated, by a very general hiſtorical 
inquiry, that the hypotheſis is com pletely 


5 unſupported op the teſt 10 FIG, it is . 


mitted. 

| Antecedent, een to e e of 
this i inquiry, it is proper to obſerve, that in 
the courſe of its progreſs, if, at any time, we 


are preſented with a ſpecies of popular go. 


vernment, it is a ſufficient criterion. on 
_ which we may decide, that it could not be 

inet from that which was either patriarchal 
ar milit OP becauſe the latter, as it has been 


1 juſtl 
n 7M 7 


cus 


eſſence monarchical. - 


in its oppoſite e extremities me 
' anconquered tribes, who are Mine f 
tinguiſhed from the ſlaves of the ſovereigns 

the Eaft. The Scy is and the Arabians 
have preſerved a character in eve 


| myriads. of 


rut, and to withſtand the 


ſupported the creſcent of Mahomet ; but, 


| wo" AO bee pies to the 


with: a nicer and more ſ{crutinizing' eye; we 


are furniſhed with a ſtill ſtronger argument | 
Sint the mene e Mr. Paley's theory. To 
people attached to war, and conſcious of the 


pride of birch, the recommendation of military 


„ ann INNE | 
IRS 3 


i juſtly aſſerted, were eee and i 1 ele 


In contemplating te nen ah modern 
Als of the Aſiatic e ently we Oy rede | 


15 — ee. zendent. They were enabled, by 
ence; to diſſipate the 


Impelled by the 


AG of ſpcll, dn U Fury: abba 
they followed the banners of Zingis, and 


merit and ſplendid anceſtry muſt have deen 


| 4p 16 1 8 
nnd TOE) probably have. conduced, if: in an ; 


inſtance it could conduce, to the eſtabliſhment 
of monarchical- government. But the Arabs, 


though they admired and reſpected the warlike 


atehievements of their leaders, aſſociated not 
ſubmiſſion with admiration, or obedience 


with reſpect· Though they were accurate in 


their genealogies, and preciſe in the degree of 


- which was claimed, according to 
ſeniority, by the reſpective tribes of which 
their nation was compoſed ; the conſequence 
of the noble individual depended on his own 
virtue, and was not derived from the honours 
of his progenitors. It will not therefore be 
preſumed, that the civil government of the 
Arabs originated from military or patriarchal 2 
influence; and that it claims a nobler _— al, 
its republican ſpirit ſufficiently atteſts. | 

If we quit the wilds of Tartary, a the 
ands of Arabia, and penetrate the foreſts of 
Gaul, Germany, and Britain, we are chere ; 
| Preſented with innumerable examples of ſi- 
milar manners and congenial feelings. The 
ſwarms of uncultivated beings, by whom thoſe 
| | extetifive: equities were eee or ee ſled; 


iy 1: 
| ivapplanging the a warrior; . 
mitting a juſt regard for illultrious 16S 5 
But the warrior, at the ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
retained: nothing but his glory; and the no- 
15 Who was e We n worth, 5 


abe was „ we Popular governors 
of the reſpective diſtricts were | inveſted with , 
civil juriſdiction, ar d the charms of indepen- 
| dence were alike: acknowledged on the N - 
of the Rhine, and of the Thames. F&L 


Among the petty natiens of Kais Uh | 5 


rivals of the Roman republie, it is in vain chat . 
we ſearch for the name 8 an hoſtile monumt 
The defeat of a barbar 
. or a Tigranes, i is an epoc 
in the annals of Reme. But the Roman 5 
hiſtorian, prone as he was to amplify, and 
eager to embelliſh, dared not indulge his "I 
inventive faculties, and exalt the glory of 
a favourite hero, by decorating the rugged 
we 0. che n . or t Ge: Spe with dhe g 
tet "has et nyc with . f 
man character but, in deſigning the d 
char er A ans 6 it'as it ta * 


* 
F AAA > 7 one 
x I 


% 
4 Seb een Wl ne” Fog goa ot wer ry 


ere an 


preſent ſtate, of rude a undiſciplined man- 
ners, we are every where preſented with re- 
Publican inſtitutions, and republican virtue 
The tyranny of Mexico was oppoſed, in its 
zenith, by 't the neighbouring communities, who 
ertinacious ardour, until the 
tows and the eee by the indiſcriminating 
as, of Spain, were dine blended in 
common degradation. In modern days, the 
ſavages of the South and e North, the 
Chileſe, and the Iroquois, preſerve their cha- 
racters unchanged; and their freedom unin- 
fringed; they hearken to the old, and follo 
the brave; but the only obedience they admit 
is the homage of inexperience to wiſdom, and 
the tribute that is yielded by the man who 
aſpires to glory, to him who has aequired it. 
By theſe arguments, and theſe deduction 
I have attempted to ſhew, and I truſt I have 
been able to demonſtrate, that When the pa- 
+ military amen. however mildly 
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That the moral duty" of ſubmiſſion cannot be | 
applied to a ſyſtem thus immorall) * 
tuted and ſuſtaĩned That the N et- . 
cacy of the powers in queſtion is oppoſed, 
and not confirmed, by the example of rude 
and uncivilized nations—And that we are 
conſequently compelled to impute to civil 
government an original more gar: 1 an 


operation more complete. # 
In following Mr. Paley, through the cinla 


of his explanation of the duty of ſubmiſſion 


to civil government, we ſhall firſt attempt to 

| demonſtrate the truth, as well as the conve- 
nience; the actual exiſtence, as well as the 
l prefumed probability, of that ſacred and im- 
portant convention, which has been properly, 
OE A ab W the 57 78855 


As the eſtabliſhment oo this eib 1 0 
operate as a complete refutation of Mr. Paley's 
theory, it is perhaps the cleareſt; as well as 
the conciſeſt mode of conducting the argu- 
ment, to aſſume the affirmative propoſition; 


to commence the attack in the confidence f 


— ů ů and not to _ "Ns. 
weakneſs of our antagoniſt. 3 
. . 
| | . * 
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between the primitive Fanutllcrs of the flats 


was never made or entered into in reality— — 
we are prepared with an inquiry, which may 
operate as an anſwer to the affertion—lIf we 


deny the exiſtence of the compact, upon what 
phyſical or political principle can we account 
for the introduction of popular importance 


into the ſyſtem of abſolute government ? 
From what endowment of the human heart» 


from what exertion of diſintereſted policy, 
can we derive the preſervation of the dignity, 


the honour, and the ſafety: of the multitude, 


as oppoſed to the ambition, the vanity, and 
the independence of the prince? Were the 
people indulged with a gift, when they dared | 
not aſſert a right; or, was the ſlave con- 
demned to emancipation, and inveſted with 
a privilege which he neither valued nor un- 
derſtood ? WiRe . 

A bah of * participation th power, 


1 i an abhorrence of controul, are inſepara- 
: ble from the pride, and combined with the 


he moſt be- 


independence of our nature. 


nevoltnt heart might realize its feelings ; ; the 


moſt. unclouded intellect might exerciſe its 
faculties, in providing for the ſecurity. of 
others, wy the * of civil 


7 


+: 2% | | b 
24+ +7 32 85 b * e ions, 
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Kn 


| dog and the aſſertion of diſtributive juſtice ; ; 


- g but the operation of benevolence and pru- 


dence, when applied to the admiſſion of poli- 
tical freedom, would at once be intereſting 
and curious. The deluſion of ſelf- love, and 
the flattery of ſelf-applauſe, would ſuggeſt to 
the partial debater, that the effects of bene- 
volence would be more generally extended by 
the poſſeſſion, than by the diviſion of his 
authority; and that the efforts of prudenee 
would be more permanent and ſteady, when 
directed by the firmneſs of an experienced 
individual, than when abandoned to the 
indeciſion of a popular aſſembly. That the 
conſtitution of a controuling power would 
violate the harmony of the ſtate, and ſubſti- 
tute the turbulence of active inquiry for the 
calmneſs of implici it ſubmiſſion; and that, from 
the convidtion of the depravity, and in com- 
paſſion for the weakneſs of mankind, it would | 
be ater df to > ING) 1 10 e to en- 
late. HO ako. 
Under che TY tyranny of a . 
Pata the occupations of the ſubject might 
be ſecure, his property uninfringed, and his 
perſon inviolate. But in the gift of theſe 
5 new enjoyments, the . would 
in c Y =: believe 


4 
42 
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5 plies that he had ſecured. the happineſs of 
te people; and would impute that happineſs 
to his own protecting care, and to the prudent 
firmneſs of his own character. He would 
not eaſily admit, that there was ſomething 
which was ftill denied them ; that they were 
condemned to a dull repetition of animal gra- 

tification, and ſenſual indulgence ; that the 
activity of the ſpirit was reſtrained, and the in- 
citements to exertion withheld; that, deprived. 

of the hope of diſtinction, and the reward of 
ability, they ſlumbered through their days, 
and departed from the world (like the ſlaves 
of the Jeſuits“ in Paraguay) with the lame 
indifference as they exiſted in it. 7 
If there be any weight in this current of | 
1 dedueed, as it is, from the frailties 
of our nature, and ſtrengthened by the ex pe- 
rience of ages; if we admit that the prudence 
and prejudices. of the virtuous uſurper are 
alike inimical to the rights of man, as the 
| Jealouſy and apprehenfions of the more pro- 
feſſed tyrant; we are at a loſs. to diſcover to 
whote Wes or to what benign influence, 
we are to . 


* Vid. Les « Voyage te M. deere, f 4 2 
„%%% | ſpecies 


do ſuppoſe, that an herd of ig 


ral 


ent, which ani che tor- 
. ſtate of political 


E fo es them with courage to act; Which 
Opens. a ſcope; for talents, and provides a re- 
ward for application? 


government have exiſted; fortunately for 
ourſelves, ſuch a government Kill continues to 


exiſt. How then did it originate? From the 


precaution natural to man to preſerve himſelf 
from oppreſſion, whilſt he aſſured himſelf of 


| protection 8 from the means he conſequently 
ad pted of limiting the authority by which 
he hoped to be ſo protected; and from the re- 


ciprocal convention by which the 153 e | 


of both parties were aſſerted and ſuſtained. 
Here then we arrive 4 


i beni ſtyled the Social Compact. But it 
is aſſerted, that this compact could never by 


: poſſibility have exiſted ; and that it is abſurd 


40 


could be brought to deliberate upon a topic 
ſo intricate and refined, But when the amia- 


ble effuſions of paternal care, and filial grati- 7 
_ tude, were felt and acknowledged; when 3 


R incurſions 


on; which gives them leave to think, 


- Fortunately fot RATES fk. ae” 


ant ſavages 


E 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
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incurſions,” which preſuppoſes 3 ſpecification 
of property, and an acquaintance with ſubor- 
dination and ſubmiſſion, the ſame eongrega- 


tion of men, without a greater exertion of 


intellectual labour, might ſelect an ex 


enced individual for the purpoſe of protecting 


that property, as well as their perſons, from 


the effects of internal violence; might en- 


; gage to ſubmit to his decrees, as long as they 
tended to the purpoſe for which he was in- 


veſted with the power of pronouncing them; 


and might finally reſerve to themſelves the 


right of deciding upon his prudence, and his 


1 in the execution . ſo anden a 
thay” VV Poet 
Ibeſe are the 1 of his Social oer. 
e e but diſtinctly delineated. Theſe are 
the principles which may be diſcovered in 
the traditional records, and habitual practice 


of nations, not yet emerged from barbariſm; 


he 


of the nations to which I have before alluded, 
and of many more to which 1 might fill 


allude: nor ought we to wonder at their 


prevalence they were the natural reſult of 
the firſt moments of ene and a 7 


efforts of ratioeinatiooo n. 


* e are challenged to produce a complete 
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wha of the actual ratification of the 8o- 

The demand is in itſelf inſi- 
dious, becauſe, under the diſguiſe of a candid 
appeal to a certain event, it reduces the queſ- 
tion to the deciſion of poſitive evidence, when, 


cial Compact. 


* 7 


from the nature of the caſe, it can only be 


decided by that which is circumſtantial. In 
developing the fact of convention, we muſt 


y, and expect 


pervade the obſcurity of antiqu 
elaborate narration amidſt the — of 


traditionary annals: we muſt expect a fyſte- 


matic relation of the tranſactions of an illiterate 


people, and ſuppoſe them to be actuated by 
mn craftineſs of deſign, whilſt they only obey- 
ed the impulſe of what. _ be — term 
the inſtinct of humanity. 


The En ay ſimple e of protec 


tion and obedience; diveſted of its various 


dependencies and infinite relations, Was 


ginally conſidered by a people ho retained 

the right of creating and adviſing the chief 
magiſtrate of the ſtate; by another people, 
who admitted the hereditary claim of a king, 
unc ation, but 
reſerved the an ee of repgo> 


der a leſs opprobrious denon 


# 3 1 


deal errors and civil miſdemeanor in * free 


* 223 : 7 > 
- N 94 7 1 1 : . . . 
' 


aud popular convention. By theſe people 
the relative duties of the governors, and the 


the alternate 


„ 


governed, muſt have been as clearly under- 
Rood, as they were unequivocally admitted ; 


but can we at this day report the proceedings 

of the aſſemblies, in which the queſtion was 
- debated, or delineate the terms and the for- 
5 7 of ratiſication? 


This correctneſs of — We was 


Emiliar at Athens, and at Rome, in the in- 


fancy of their reſpective conſtitutions. The 
multiplication of ſocial relations, the accumu- 
lation of wealth, and the Ge of national 


importance, diſcovered ſources of oppreſſion, 


and temptations to uſurpation, againſt which, 


the ſimplicity of theſe conſtitutions was by 
no means adequately framed. The barrier was 


cofifequently extended and eee but 
leſſings and inconveniences of 
a popular government were by no means 
derived from the activity of ſedition, or the 
ſturdineſs of reſiſtance; but were regularly 
deduced from the Warden of the original 
eſtabliſhment, the ar eat of a on and actual 


6 convention. 


In like manner (and 1 W 1 1 not n 


in the character of a political eee, but 
from 
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tual: 


| from a A view of the ſubject not altogether ſu- 
perficial), it is fair to contend ith the force of 
reaſon, and the plauſibility of truth, that: the | 
relative duties of protection and obedience, 
the parents of the Social Compact, were un- 
derſtood and acknowledged i in our own Iſland, 
in a remote age, and by an illiterate people. 
The date and the terms of that compact are 
rn in impenetrable N 3 but che 


deſeried i in | che — of A: « 
legiſlature, which even a poliſhed; generation 
may not bluſh to ds from the n of 
barbariſm n. 
By Henry I. r were confidered as de- 
ä claratory of the franchiſes of an Eng m. 
In the reign of John, of Charles II. and of 
William III. the revival of their ſpirit may 
inſtantly be diſcerned; local uſurpations and 
temporary grievances were repreſented and 
removed; but the triumph of popular virtue 
was completed by the reſtoration, and the 
h aſſertion of the natural rights, and the inde- 
feaſible prerogatives of humanitxy. 
| 1 have here endeayoured to paint out the 
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probable grounds of preſuming ; ; for, except 
perhaps in a fingle inftance, we can now only | 
preſume, that free governments were origi- 
nally inſtituted by the operation of a conven- 
tion. In diſcuſing the conſtitution of 'our 


oven country, the lapſe of ages, the extinction 


of documents, and the confined ſpirit of monk- 
iſh annaliſts, reduce us to an aſſertion, that 
a people conſcious of their rights, and reſohite 
in defending them, and a ſyſtem of civil 
liberty to be traced in the remoteſt age, in- 
duce us to believe and to maintain, that the 
: conſtitution originated from a compact be 5 
tween the parties; becauſe from ſuch a com- 
pat only, can be derived whatever is — 
free, and whatever i is morally juſt. 8 
It is admitted, that an imitation of a Social 
Compact may have taken place at a revolution. 
A revolution, taken in its ſtrict ſenſe, implies 
a reſtitution of ancient rights, and not an 
aſſertion of unprecedented pretenſions. NE. 
revolution is ſometimes taken for the cauſe, or 
. the effect of the revival of popular claims; 3 it. 
is in fat the actual renewal of thoſe claims. 
A revolution is ſometimes improperly applied 
to the acceſſion of a new dynaſty of tyrants, 
5 or or che : ſubſtitution of a domeſtic for a foreign 
HR Meg | e _—_; 


e 


uſurper; in this country. it is with more dig- | 
nity; as well as with more correctneſs, confined 
to the renovation of the conſtitution, and the | 
aſſertion, as well as the deen of the | 


ancient rights of the people. 


If chis be admitted to be the ufo it is cg 
forced conſtruction to contend, that if the 
prince and the people entered into a mutual 
convention at the moment of the revival of — 
the juſt principles of the conſtitution, that a 
convention of a ſimilar nature was actually 
entered into by the ſame parties, at the æra f 
its original eſtabliſhment.. In the firſt place, 
it would be prepoſterous to ſuppoſe, that the 
people aſſerted, as their deareſt and moſt eſſen- g 


tial claims, the franchiſes and immunities which, 
they received in the beginning, from the ca- 


price or condeſcenſion of the prince; 3 and in 
the next place, it is equally. incongruous to 
imagine that the prince, when he actually 5 
conferred a bou Ne? admitted and gs j 


with a demand. xv . 


A revolution may ber We 4 princi- "a 5 
ples, by ſubverting the forms of government . 


or may confirm the one, whilſt it aſſerts and 


eſtabliſhes the other. Examples of both theſe 


nen may ant to illuſtrate the ſimi- 
{ 4 Ly | : 
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; 1 | 
larity of a ſecondary with an original com- 
| pat, and the mutual ſupport which SN reei- 


procally receive 2 afford. 
In the Seven United States of the Nethe er- 


5 3 the conſtitution, from the earlieſt anti- 
quity, was compoſed of the princes of the 
reſpective provinces, who poſſeſſed an autho- 
rity extremely limited, and were adviſed and 
controlled by an aſſembly of the noble, eccle- 


ſiaſtical, and popular eſtates. Theſe provinces | 
at length united under one prince, the mo- 


narch of a mighty empire, were oppreſſed, 


neglected, and inſulted; the moderate prin-. - 
ciple of their government was invaded ;- the 


fovereign ceaſed to protect, and forfeited his 
claim to obedience. The national aſſembly 
rejected his authority, and transferred it under 
ſtricter limitations to a magiſtrate of a different 
denomination, and of a more popular deſerip- 
tion; but they afferted the ancient ſpirit. of 
their conſtitution, whilſt they abrogated the 
form; and were probably endowed with the 
fame degree of civil liberty, and political 
independence under the firſt Stadthc 


tadtholders of 
the houſe of Naſſau, as under the Counts of | 
Holland, or the Forefters of — 


8 gs our own. W 8 upon the 0 nt. 


Sr Ren, 645 abdication | 


i Pires 1 SLY 5 55 8 
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But a by their | : . 


al 
72 


| e 1 called 2 Sovereign to 
due throne, they expatiated on the culpahil x 
of the degraded Prince; they laim 0 by. a. 4 


3 $8.4. Þ 


declaration, compoſed: in the terms, and pro- 
nounced with the voice independence, 1 
extent and importance their rights; ;, and 1 5 


1 EN * 


by an implication, i an implication it can be 5 


4 


my 


n 


| called, When the words only were not explicir, | 8 - 
they conſented to, vield A. conſtitutional _ 
dience, as, long as they TN A conſlitu _ 
tional protection. we . 1 on Fs Z 55 
In theſe inſtances, we perceive : an expreſs _ | 
| Kipulation between the people and the eXecu- 3 
tive magiſtrate. I will even admit, that the To | 
e e i for, Were ſuch as had det 


8 the one. hand by a polirivg am a 
other, by an e Wes, 
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it as an original, but merely as a declaratory 
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To this 1 reply, that 1 mean not to con 


"af ; a revival, and 

rig es nd chat the exiſtence of the conſti 
went and repreſentative bodies, with their va- 
rio alifications and Telations, affords the 


not an aſſumption of of 


| ſtrong eſt argument, and the moſt convincing | 


proof, that it was in fact a renovation, and 
that the right was originally created by the 
ſame power dy which i was: n er -- 


Z ported and maintained.” 4 


It is further objected, wat theſe as of the 


1 : popular aſſembly ſhould have been unani- 


mous; or otherwiſe, that the propriety of 
ſubmitting to the opinion of the majority 
_ ſhould have been proclaimed by a prior reſo- 
lution. ' Reaſon and common ſenſe are pretty 
| equally diltributed 3; and, in a queſtion of ac- 

mp . 6 is | Tale" 5 con- 


45 . conſiderably | outnumber the re- 


6 Bi 1 8 deer. Te 4 of Dn 


Alice, apd he 1 


Fe . 
« 


H ve — the della u to —— acs 
tually put, and the aſſembly called upon 0 
decide upon the propriety of ſubmitting to 
| ſenſe of the majority, che proceſs: would have | 
indeed been curious. in the- firſt 
iſtanc OI oppoſe the pane o han 
tive: the ſufftage of millions might barebeen 
Controlled by a ſolitary Veto: by a previous 
queſtion of a very ſingular conſtruction, and a 
| ſpecies of political arithmetic as ſingularly pre. 
poſterous, a meaſure of the moſt important 
magnitude might have been dupolec of upon a 5 . 
diviſion, without the W of argument, or 1 
che formality of debate, by the corrupt dar. Pd 
 dity of an ignorant or a profligate'munariy. © 
Tue inconveniences which Mr. Paley — 
| butes to the preſumption of fundamental pri 


| ales in u 22555 „„ e Be 


: Md confdititiipa -point my: kids 
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 -- litical reaſon. The minds of men are no 
longer agitated by the doubts of the reign of 
=: - Charles the" Second. Repeated inſtances have 
| proved, that Parliament may alter or limit the 
ſlucceſſion of the Crown upon maxims of n- 
tional prudence and ſubſtantial policy, without 
regarding the once preſumed fundamental brin- 
epi of indefeaſible, divine, and hereditary / 
f right. An annual convention, another funda- . 
meutul principle, has been converted into a tri- 
ennial election. A triennial parliament, by a 
ſpecies of magic peculiar to itſelf, has more 
than doubled the term of its exiſtence. a 


| feptennial Jar Tar 1ent* may perhaps, i in the pro- | | 
greſs of events, accommodate: the per 995 


od of ite 
Anration, by a ſelf-denying ordinance indeed, 
do the original annual mms Land conn 
native confidence. 1 
MX. Paley goes on, and objects ; din: 25 If br 
it be by-virtue of a compatt that the ſubject owes 
nce to civil government, it will follow, 
that he ought to abide by the form of govern- 
ment he ſinds eſtabliſhed, be it ever ſo abſurd or ns 
5 inconvenient. | He is bound by his bargain. 
© Freadily _ that in eee, | 


el ; ley: is got te he old, 
5 chat if a condition be annexed to a contract, 
and that condition be not performed, the agree- 0 

ment, which depended upon it, is difſolved. 
This Mr. Paley himſelf appears to admit, as : 


oh applying to particular mal-adminiſtration ; 


but then, fays he, The Gavernment cannot 
be changed Def potiſm i is the conſtitution of py 
many States; and whilſt a def potic Prince 
exacts from his ſubjects the moſt. rigorous ſer- 
 vitude, according to this account, he is only 
holding them to their agreement. 
Let us analyze this argument for a an 
and we ſhall find that the fallacy of it conliſts _ 
in the aſſertion, & that Deſpotiſm 1 is the. con- 
ſtitution of many States ;” that deſpotic power 
is exerted by many of the Kings of the earth 
in its moſt abſurd and violent extent, 1 will ; 
: admit. To make it the conſtitution of thoſe | 
h unfortunate States, f in which it prevails, we 
muſt have recourſe to a compact between the 7 


parties. But that compact, as. I have before . 


obſerved,. muſt have been founded upon recie 0 

procal advantage, and conſequently could ne- 
ver have exiſted at the creation. of. an autho- > 1 
rity, which received in its origin che right, 
a8 well as the da of oppreſſion. 
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But we e will post and it can i only eil 

i bn he, that ſuch a degree of undound- 
el authority, was actually veſted by the ſelec- 
tion of an infant community, unſettled, un- 
Erbe ech and uninformed, from local cir- 
dumſtances of miſapplied eſteem and miſtaken 
veneration, in the hands of a favoured indi- 
vidual. Could ſuch a compact be conſidered 
as irrevocable ? Could fo extravagant a form 
of Government be ſupported as facred by the 


people and their deſcendants to the third and : 
fourth generation, becauſe it is the conſtitu- | 


tion of the State? In a tranſaQion between = 


man and man, where one of the parties is 
| deceived or betrayed, and. where the whole 
of the probable benefit maſt of neceffity 

center with the other, the contract would be 
df; ; and thus it is, and thus i it ever will 
be with reſpect to a public convention. And 
mould it here be ſaid, that the Social Con pact 
Is profelſedly framed for the advantage of the 
. and that, therefore, accordi ng to our 
doctrine i it is invalid 2 iniuib; we anſwer that 
this Partiality is not to be Wel a contra - 
diction of che private rule; becauſe the con- 
 Tideration i given muſt always be proportion- 
16 with the Vent to be ee and at the 


Lg OT, moment 


moment of ratifyiog the corenant, the de. 


| Death ger be wile 
gal Me. PRs g ſecond head of 3 


as Rac of its inconvenience. it 


18 ever More convin 


with ſenſe and prudence, than olen 


intemperate aſſertions. It is batter. to! uti 


the knot than to cut it. I would nat willingly = 
pronounce that ever”, right muſt be ſubſer- 


vient, and that every rule of juſtic 
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ſubmit to the 5 or e I of the 


e een, : 


Deſpotiſm, in it ee? "hr is: the. con- 5 


eee of uſurpation, not of em 
Political, like moral, pravity is ſukai 
- tenacity of cuſtom, and not by: the effect 
_ of n anne The Japaneſe me- 


1 = dro the man We is bound to ax an ; y 


Rue of grovelling debaſement, Tiga be = * 
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a8, were ; this auge 0 a and oe 
. as a gentleman ought to do. . 
Mr. Paley goes on and tells us in the hs 
place, that every violation of the govern- 
ment on the part of the Governor releaſes the 
| fubj ect from his allegiance, and diſſolves the 

dveriifr dent. I have already admitted that 
de Po 'Conipact is in general to be 
a peed pn the Jane principles as a civil 
obligation. But I differ moſt widely from 
Mr. Paley when he declares, e that the terms 
and the articles of that Political Compact are 

no where extant and expreſſed.” Liberal pro- 
tection and honourable obedience may be con- 
| fidered in effect, as the terms of the conven- 
tion. The rights and offices of the, admini- 
| ſtering power are delegated and preſcribed | 
for the purpoſe of ſupporting the authority 
of the Sovereign, whilſt it is applied to the 
| welfare of the people; and of inſuring the 
Proſperity of the people, which is to be de- 
rived from the protection of the magiſtrate. 
The conſequence, that reſults from this train 
of reaſoning, may be compriſed in a ſingle 
ſentence. The covenant is not broken, nor 
is the government difſolved, by the want. 
ue of the Crown; unl tra 
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gon f is fo elpldty' notorious, 220 0 . 
ouſly violent, as to effect, or at leaſt, to 
threaten the ſubverſion of the pervading prin- 
ciple of general protection, which actustes e 
: 5 machine, and conflitutes 1 its ellence.* - 
2 ©'The attack,” therefore, muſt be ſo decifi ire, 
as to preclude the poſſibility'of doubt in thoſe 
who wiſh to be ſatisfied. Trifling inftinge- | 
| ments may alarm, and fancied invaſions x may 
be conjured up; but judgment Will readily 
; _ _ diſtinguiſh the errors of inadverteney from . 
| | the artifice of deſign, and the raſhneſs'of oe. 
'caffonal ſeverity, from the ficadineſs bor EY em 
atle oppreffon. 1 
Ziuch arethe rie eee i 
i” have been arrayed by Mr. Paley, in oppoſition 
to the doctrine of Mr. Locke. I dare not pro- 
nounce whether my feeble ſhafts have pier  _ _ {| 
ed the formidable phalanx. To me it wall be e 


a ſufficient gratification to have demon t ov 
its weakneſs, and to have directed the attack  ' | 
of a more Kiilful o or a more ' vigorous" « nl 
vent, 1 VW 
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Mr. Paley i 18 The will of God „„ 
_ collated: m expediency.” We are Bs, +: I 
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| ceeds are few and direct. Let us wy theſe 


ſteps, and, ſame of them may perhaps be 
found, f in the courſe of our progreſs, to be 
not altogether unobſtructed with a 4 0. 
ed; eſs or obliquity. 5 
t is the will of God that "the happlact _ 
of human life be promoted This poſition. 
in its nature incontrov 7 I of courſe 
thall accede to with tacit approbation, without 5 
attempting chat illuſtration which Mr. Paley, 
Nai peculiarly qualified for the taſk. by 
the habits of profeſſional practice, has thought 


it, expedient to decline. Proceed we. then to 


the ſecond ſtep. 4 Civil ſociety conduces 

1 this. end: And here, 1 apprehend, we. are 5 
in the Omplicity of a plain propoſition, upon 
which the fabrie of ſophiſtry is proj jected to 
raiſed, and by Which we are to be con 

ducted to che deſired concluſion, NY 
3 che term Qui Socie be meant to com- 


_  Prekend, that barbarpus and incomplete ſtate 


of civil reſtraint, which exits under the do- 95 
inion of deſpotie and felf-created power, 
1 totally deny the general validity of the po- 
been 125 apprehenſive however, that fuch 
| t of the privcpke, 
IT bee — 8 


is the Wil of God that, the eſtalithed G | „ 3 

vernment be obeyed.“ ; e „„ 
Nothing in fa@ cart bo fo amen | | 

juſt idea of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Pro- ES” 

cence, as 10 are that thoſe arb. a 

can emen ae defence 1 

of the acts of a Nadir Shah or an — : 

_ thatin * N n auy cir⸗ 

tion to: ſata: ne moment to yon 

in CONE A to ment e 


| duty a: as . as | the inclination of hs 
D nn We be waite 


-L xit not be — fame Pro dence 
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| eftidliſhed 0 over * great a pa 


poſed. it as a duty upon tþ le ſubjects of ſuck, 
governments to yield a proper obedience. The 
. of Mahomet is alſo widely diſſemi- 3 
nated, but it w vill hardly be aſſerted, that a 
man who has been inſtituted in the Mus. 
ſulman faith is bound to perſiſt in the . 
e of its tenets; but on the contrary; | 
Mr. Paley will probably contend that it is 
Incumbent. upon him to ſeize'the earlieſt, op- 
portunity, without reflecting on danger, or 
_ Cilgrace, on blood, or on confuſion, to ſhake | 
off the ſhackles of i ignorance and, infidelity. | 
Even fo, and correlative with theſe, are the 


Auties of the ſubject or the ſlave of an arbi- 


ary deſpot; acknowledging no tie, it is his 
duty to ſtruggle for emancipation, without 
mbrinking from perſonal danger, and whhout 
; rings to public inconvenience. / / -- 

We will however aſſume, that. when Mr, 
| Paley ſpeaks of Civil Society and eſtabliſhed 
Government, he intends to deſcribe that ſtate 
of Civil Society, which owes its creation 
and ſupport to ſuch a ſpecies. of eſtabliſhed 
Government, as from the rectitude of its pri- 
ceiples 10 may fairly preſume to have origin- 


? 


reſiſtance is not mor 

tiſied by the ſpy e of 2 a e 3h han 

dy the ſubſtitution of 55 Sou prinelple1 

of have already admitted, that reſiſtanic 8 2 


only juſtifiable, becauſe it is Otily neteſlary, — 
when the: meaſure to be reſ ted, appear whe ar 
intentionally levelled at the warks of he 


eonftitution; It is ſurely iafinitely more eaſy Fn 


* . 


to decide upon the degree of danger, by a re- : 1 
ference to the eſtabliſhed rules of chat conſi- „„ 
on, derived from the” ſpirit r 5 
ien than by an appeal to the vague and 
frequently unexerciſed judgment of an undi 
cerning individual. It is ſurely a leſs. ardu- 
ous: taſk to determine upon a fact itſelf, chan 
upon its conſequences; to pronounce, that a 
: particular act of the executive - magiſtrate | 
muſt be oppoſed, becauſe the wiſeſt of our 
anceſtors have deemed it inimien to be 
purpoſes of tlie original compact; than} to „ 
compute with heſitating doubt the incomre- | 
niences of ſubmiſſion on the one 
of reſiſtance on the othe 
To op aſtrate this a 
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1 mould FO er the: aillolu- 
tion of a "Parliament, to provide in his time 
for che election and the aſſembling of its ſuc- 
ceſſor; preſuming this neglect to be an in- 
ftringement of a mere poſitive inſtitution of 
the eſtabliſhed Government, and ſetting up the 
tribunal of private opinion, how variouſly 
would this innovation be conſidered ! how 
© differently would its conſequences be eſti- 
| mated! how lightly would they be reſiſted ? 
Every thing would be vague, fucunting, : 
eculative and inefficacious. On the other 


5 band, if we ſuppoſe the rule, ſo departed from, 
to be the reſult of a principle inherent in the 


| conſtitution and neceſſary to its exiſtence, and 
i e ſuppoſe that that conſtitution, having deen 
| framed by the people, has a claim to popular 
the propriety of reſiſtance ariſes 


ijnſtantiy on the notoriety of the fact, and at | 
once demands Ys 1 0 e and 
wen ne deciſion. bu 


eſi or to controvert the 
icht of private judgment. I mean only 

aſſert that if every political queſtion be con 
fidered as ſubſtantive; and to be decided upon 
ey hg, and by its on merits or defects, 
* e ee mankind would want à & lue * 


* 
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1 1⁰ condutt- ent: er upon: 0 bel at TE 
% nion and reciprocal aſftance cod tal hs „ 
| expe ied: and chat if a rule 4 to „ 
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„ Mr. Paley proceeds to point ct 

= of. that fyſtem has been controver „ 1 
+ principles, I truſt, refuted, ir is 1 to ä 
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cer I ſhall venture 18 allert=Te ive firſts 1 
che inferences may be either conſidered as mr 
5 lative to doctrines which bare been e 
denied, to poſitions' which it is abſurd to 
mit, or to concluſions which may be deduced 
with che ' fame propriety from the ſyſtem of i; TR 
Locks, as from that of Paley. Of the two — 
laft, the firſt involves an ample field for an 


inveſtigation, to which, . jak ide of the | 1 
xch Conſtitution would be effe | 
terial; and the fecond engages | us in . 


of ſubtle. diftinQions and.” ical di. 
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they Barre: "i require... a conſiderable. 


tion of time, and an ineongruous expanſion, 
of this part. of the reſent. at inquiry... But | 
le& 1 ſhould be conſidered as ſhrinking from. = 


the conteſt, I do engt ſeruple to announce, 
chat the firſt interyal, of leiſure from (to me) 


more importan t ayocations hall be n 


> wy bY +, 


to their conlideration., Ear FEE 


vA queſtion may perhaps 55 . 


not by the idle and the diſſipated, hut by, the 


buſy. and the, ſcrious. portion of mankind. 
Of what avail, it may be ſaid, is the-confir- : 


ative truth, or the de- 
tection of a Heculative error? Win the 


bleſſings of a benign, government be 7 


4 


* 1 — the een Tipe we e are | in- . 


titled, to the. firſt by. the operation. of a con- 


and expoſed to the mm, 5 if r 
| lence of unjuſt. controul? 5 


fwer to, this ation may. in —— 


| 3 be Muſtrated by a reference to the na- 


tural world. At what eſtimation ſhould we . 


Tate the powers of a man, who beheld the 
motion of the planets, and felt the vi 
af the ſeaſons, without indulging a Na 
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| cout}! and on the principles which inſured ES 

their return? It is true that, acquainted. with 
thoſe rules, and inſtructed in thoſe principles, 
he would continue to ſhrink from the driving 
fnow, and to rejoice at the animating ray 

but he would the more patiently ſubmit to 
the inconvenience, and the more feelingly 
indulge in the gratification, in conſequence 

of the conviction, that, by the artificial, though 

apparently diſcordant mixture of natural evil 

and natural good, he was enabled to ſupport his 
exiſtence with comfort, and to > enj oy | it vith. | 
content. 

When a man a in like manner partaking the F 
bleſſings and acknowledging the order of a 
benign and ſalutary policy, but impatient of 

reſtraint, and indignant at the humility f 2524 
ſubordination, inſtead of pining in N - 3 
or kindling in ſedition, has recourſe to the 
calmneſb of inqulry, and the ſteadineſs of. 
reſearch; we may venture to conclude, that 
he alſo will be gratifled with che ſucceſs and 
rewarded” by the event of his labour; on - 

| he will difcover, that the evil he complains VE 
of is balanced by the good which it confers; , _ © 
that, by an honourable relinquiſhment of : a „„ 
natural right, he has acquired a more effen- . 3 
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extent of his political happineſs is, defi 
N and its permanency ſecured. | 


of ſo dangerous A fabrication, Or ſo ee 
a tendency, as a political error. A; ſpeculator 


8 , 
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tial advantage; that; by the reciprocal. effects 
of alternate indulgence . and reſtraint, t 


Let us carry on, the ue a little . 8 


let us ſuppoſe the pervading and inherent : 9 
powers, by which natural bodies are con- 


nected and impelled, and by which, they pre- = 
ſerve their form and regulate their courſe; 


let us ſuppoſe, I ſay, . thoſe barmoniziug 


powers. conceived apd picertaingd by, the vi 


wed by the had, os Re heh « ; 75 more 8 


modern philoſopher. Should we readily ad- 
* the pretended confutation ?. Should we 
not at leaſt demand that the ſubverter ſhould 

- ſubdue the artificer of the hypotheſis, by. the 
force of his conjectures, and 1 the ee 355 
of his demonſtrations? 1 


But a ſchiſm in W is Kd no. 


upon phyſical cauſes and effects may deviate 


from eſtabliſhed opinions, and conſtruct a | 


fanciful ſyſtem; 3 but his ſpeculatic 1 
conelude with an admiſſion of the hat 
and. a diy of the, cee, LY 1 


#4 
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all that 15 profound. | 
Qing che origin of 
ſupported it, and 
wirh liberal feeling 
e a ſyſtem like 
with inveterate- 
| ne that the ſuppoſec 
{aſt induce 'a degra- 
i ment, A * diminution 5 


| Be defe cebeſs a8 it is in fact impreg- 
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na le een A man. be ſaid to have a im 


*% 


eils? That the people of this country 
ſhould be canſeious of their own importance, 
conſciouſneſs ſhould be culti- 
vated, and' not oppreſſed, i is in my appre 
ſion a clear and unimpeachable propoſition. It is 
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by the energy thus acquired, that a corrup 
miniſter and his venal ſupporters are defeated 


and diſperſed. It is in conſequence of this 
political influence, that the baſis of our credit 
remains unſhaken, and that the enterpriſes 
of our commerce are juſtified by ſucceſs. 

It has been ſaid by thoſe, who by the af- 


ſertion diſgraced their country and themlelves, 
that the pureſt ſtate of public felicity is to 


be diſcovered under the adminiſtration of a 35 


— 


wiſe, a virtuous, and a deſpotic monarch. 


If we admit the truth of the obſervation, we 


muſt admit that it is honourable and prudent 1 
to ſubſtitute political indifference for public 


activity, and the ſmoother accompliſhments 


of ſubmiſſion for the firmer virtues of con- 


troul. It has alſo been ſaid, that the voice of 


liberty, ſilent on the continent, and faintly 


murmuring in our own iſland, would ſoon be 
totally ſuppreſſed. Fortunately for us and for 


the whole world, the prediction has not yet 


been accompliſhed; wie ſtill attend to the ani- 


mating ſtrain; and the period is perhaps at hand. 


when the nations of Europe will be indebted 
to the ſpirit of our inquiries, and to the deci- 


| fion of our reſolves, for private ſecurity and ” 
| n e. 
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